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Tue contrasts which Lisbon presents are very striking : 
viewed as it rears itself amphitheatrically on the right 
bank of the Tajo or Tagus, extending from east to 
west, from Xabegras to Belem, about seven leagues, 
and about three in breadth from south to north, it is 
no less imposing than captivating; while many parts 
of the interior of the city—in fact nearly all that portion 
which escaped the dreadful earthquake of 1755—are 
absolutely repulsive, being no better than a labyrinth 
of narrow, crooked, filthy streets,—a chaos of habita- 
tions gloomy and dismal to the eye, and unhealthy for 
their occupants. In the new town, on the contrary, 
which is daily enlarging itself, the principal streets are 
wide and long, many of them quite straight, and all inter- 
sected by lesser streets or lanes called éraviesas. The 
houses, too, have a certain cheerfulness of aspect; the 
very reverse of the murkiness that characterises those 
of the old city. They are generally from three to five 
stories in height, and several have gardens attached to 
them. Yet, although the streets themselves are kept 


tolerably clean, they are, for the most part, unpaved, 

with the exception of trottoirs, along the sides. 
Although it may be asserted that, with the exception 

of the celebrated aqueduct, Lisbon does not possess a 

single building that will bear the test of critical ex- 
Vou. VI 











> 
[Praca do Commercio, Lisbon. } 


amination, or that can be reckoned a really fine piece of 
architecture, there are many which are striking enough 
in regard to decoration, and some which exhibit several 
beautiful parts. Of the 250 churches which this city 
boasts, the principal are the Patriarchal Church or Ca- 
thedral, called also the Se, and Santa Maria, a modern 
edifice, which, notwithstanding its vast size, has an air 
of melancholy rather than of solemnity or grandeur ; 
the church da Roia, remarkable for the magnificent 
chapel of San Joao Bautesta, which John IV. caused 
to be fabricated at Rome, and afterwards conveyed to 
Lisbon as a present to the Jesuits; that called Do 
Cordcao de Jesus, the largest and most splendid pile of 
any erected since the great earthquake, and which is 
crowned with a dome that in regard to its construction 
may be pronounced a work of surprising hardihood. 
This edifice serves also as the mausoleum of its foundress 
Queen Maria I., the same who commenced the palace 
of Ajuda. 

The convents, formerly so numerous, are now all of 
them suppressed, and their spacious and magnificent 
buildings have either been converted to other purposes, 
or stand empty; that, for instance, called Necessidades, 
is now the residence of the Queen, and in that of San 
Bento, the Cortes now hold their sittings. Among the 
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public buildings of this capital, the aqueduct Agoas- 
livres is incontestably the finest,—one of the noblest 
productions of modern architecture in all Europe, and 
one that may fairly challenge. anything of the kind 
achieved by the ancients. Notwithstanding its being 
yet incomplete, and moreover displaying many defects, 
Ajuda is an imposing architectural pile—one of the 
finest royal palaces anywhere to be seen, and possesses 
besides a nobleness of site and prospect which hardly 
any other can boast of. 

We would fain attempt to convey some idea of the 
stir and bustle in the streets of this extensive, beautiful, 
and yet, it must be added, somewhat gloomy city. The 
last epithet is undoubtedly rather strongly contradictory 
to that which precedes it, and by no means very prepos- 
sessing ; nevertheless its general aspect, with its masses 
of dingy grey buildings piled up on hills, and towers 
rearing their heads among them, and intermixed with 
numerous ruins of churches and private houses—ranges 
of bare and windowless walls—cannot fail to impress 
every stranger with a feeling of melancholy. Yet is 
the city itself surrounded by nature in all its freshness 
and luxuriance—is canopied by a joyous sky of azure— 
is laved by the green waves of the stream that flows up 
against its walls. Lisbon shows itself to the imagina- 
tion as an elderly matron who has seated herself in a 
garden of roses, where she meditates on her gay youth- 
time, when all the world contended for her smiles ; 
perhaps, too, gives a thought to her children, who, far 
away from her, have established homes for themselves 
beyond the ocean, leaving their parent lonely and de- 
serted. Is not such in fact the present condition of 
Lisbon? Severed from her by the Atlantic, Brasilia is 
now estranged also from her interests, which no longer 
touch that western country; and Africa—the bare re- 
collection of Africa awakens only sorrow, shame, and 
despondency. 

Strange is the mingled feeling of delight and disgust 
with which one wanders through its swarming streets. 
When the boat from which we landed first touched the 
steps leading up from the Tajo to the Praga do Com- 
mercio, our bosoms beat with joyous anticipations. A 
crowd of sunburnt, swarthy figures, with naked feet 
and arms, and many of them with sufficiently ferocious 
visages, immediately surrounded us, boisterously pro- 
ferring services we did not need. These were Bar- 
queiros and Gallejos, of whom Lisbon contains about 
20,000, and who generally play a leading part in every 
pelitical ferment or popular excitement. Such as 
happen to be unemployed may be seen basking in the 
sun, either stretched upon the ground or lolling on the 
steps and balustrades along the river, accompanied by 
their wives and children, who, like themselves, are 
sleeping or eating, or else purifying their persons, 
although not after the fashion of Mohammedan ablu- 
tion. 

The Praga itself is a noble square, but it appears 
singular in the eyes of a native of the north that it 
should be suffered to become the haunt aad rendezvous 
of the lowest part of the population, who seem to put 
no restraint upon their behaviour in any one respect, 
but act just as their inclinations prompt them, indif- 
ferent whether their actions seem decent or otherwise 
in the eyes of any one else ; in fact, little better than 
in a state of natare. Neither in Berlin, nor any 
other German city, would such things be tolerated as 
here pass for matters of course; in none is such an 
equipage to be seen as that cart-like vehicle, drawn 
by asses, which its owner seems to consider part of 
his dignity. Then, again, what hideous waggons with 
oxen yoked to them; what swarms of Moors and 
negroes; were they indeed but decently covered—but 
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pulsive figures, too, are the women one beholds here 
collected ; not merely devoid of all feiminine charms, 
but many of them with mustachios calculated to inspire 
in our military gallants no tenderer passion than that 
of envy. In one place may be seen, squatting round 
a fire like so many Hottentots, a group of ragged, 
stockingless boys, who are occupied in roasting some 
kind of animal unheard of in the annals of gastronomy. 
Perched on the shoulders of one of the party sits another 
epicure, to wit, a monkey, who is busily engaged in ex- 
ploring the lad’s unkempt head for game, of which he 
doubtless finds abundance; a little further on, passes 
by a two-wheeled bier, or litter for the dead, dragged 
by mules; this is succeeded by a procession of priests, 
attired in red robes; and to make up the moving 
motley scene, we see ladies in veils, pacing by with 
stately steps, attended by a negro; sailors of all nations 
and complexions, from the jet-black African to the 
white-hued Dane; beggars of the most loathsome ap- 
pearance, and smart, fashionably-dressed gentlemen, 
all intermingled in the strangest manner. 

Further on, before the portal of an extensive building, 
we behold soldiers; and the sight of regular military 
inspires a certain feeling of safety in the midst of this 
tumultuous scene. It is the barracks of the marines, 
and a number of the men—all in good uniforms—are 
sitting, standing, or lying on the ground around the 
entrance, smoking their cigars. Among them were, 
as we perceived on a closer inspection, many handsome 
and well formed, though sunburnt, countenances; and 
also several negroes, who cut a strange figure in their 
uniforms. Close behind us we hear the tinkling of a 
bell, and turning our heads behold a black seated in a 
small cart drawn by two sheep. The owner of this 
singular equipage was dressed in a blue jacket, very 
full of buttons—for which it appears the Portuguese 
have a particular affection,—and displayed, not only a 
white shirt, but very deep ruffles. As soon as he saw 
that he had caught our attention, he held out his hat 
with a very gracious smile, nor was it till then that we 
discovered him to be a gar who had lost both his 
legs. 

*Agoa! agoa!’ is the cry incessantly kept up by the 
water-venders; and a most lugubrious cry it-is; yet 
are the voices which utter it, deep, sonorous, and not 
unharmonious, although certainly too elegiac. The 
hawkers of fish and poultry employ, on the contrary, if 
not a much more agreeable, a livelier tone ; less poetical 
perhaps, but not altogether so dismal. Besides these 
vocal itinerant dealers, who invite custom by exercising 
their lungs, there are others, who earry on their trade 
less noisily ; and to say the truth, the oranges, lemons, 
figs, majos, roses, and other flowers, with which that 
long cavalcade of mules and asses is laden, require not 
to be heralded by sound of voice, since both the sight 
and the scent from so delicious a freightage recommend 
it sufficiently to notice. 

Nothing is more common than to see cows milked at 
the doors of palaces, and innumerable hens, with their 
chickens, running about the streets,—to say nothing ot 
the swarms of dogs. In London, both the bipeds and 
the quadrupeds just mentioned would soon be crushed 
to pieces by the vehicles which roll along the pavement ; 
whereas here they incur no such risk. The creaking 
and grating noise of a cart drawn by oxen, whose 
wheels are never greased until thev threaten to catch 
fire, may be heard at half a mile’s distance; as may 
likewise the jingling bells of a team of mules; and as 
for cabriolets and other carriages, they drive at a very 
slow pace. On the other hand, there are more persons 
to be seen mounted on horseback than in almost any 
city in the world; not, indeed, exactly on horseback 





they are half, or more than half, naked. What re- 





SPN the quadrupeds being generally mules or asses. 
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In. the Rua d’Auro, one of the handsomest streets, 
by-the-by, in all Lisbon, and that which leads to the 
Se or Cathedral, I beheld a most singular—I might 
say horrible—procession, namely, of malefactors be- 
longing to the extensive prison called Lamoeiro, who 
are in this manner conducted abroad at stated seasons 
for an airing, attended by a military guard. Their 
appearance was that of demons rather than of human 
beings, nor can anything equal either their disgusting 
squalidity, or their no less disgusting atrocity of ex- 
pression. The rattling of their chains, and the wild 
howl and gestures with which they extended forth their 
hands to passengers for alms, had something in them 
quite appalling; even now it can hardly be reflected 
on without a shudder. By way of making an end of 
this catalogue of the various disagreeable sights one 
is compelled to encounter in the streets of Lisbon, we 
may mention the number of dogs without owners that 
roam wild about the streets, prowling for food, and 
picking up what they can—often feeding on the most 
nauseous matter. Many of these wretched animals 
have no hair on their hides, and are covered with boils 
and blotches, or otherwise shockingly disfigured by 
disease. What the condition of the streets, therefore, 
must be may be easily imagined; and yet they are not 
in so abominable a state as formerly. Not many years 
ago it was the custom to make them the general recep- 
tacle for dirt and filth of all kinds; but this has been 
put a stop to by the present government, and dirt-carts 
go about with bells apprizing the inhabitants of their 
approach. At first it was very difficult to make the 
good folks of Lisbon comply with this arbitrary inno- 
vation, but they seem now to be tolerably well recon- 
ciled to it. 

Having thus dwelt on the shadows of the picture, 
we are in all fairness bound to point out its lights and 
its particular beauties. What lends Lisbon no ordi- 
nary interest and attraction is the life and activity 
everywhere to be seen, and in which the natives of so 
many different lands bear their parts. And what pros- 
pect of the kind can be more noble and imposing than 
that of the majestic Tajo, with its thousands of vessels, 
as beheld from the Praga do Commercia, from that do 
Romulares, or from the Caes do Sodre? We question 
whether any other city in the world can afford one 
equally fine. The shops, again, with the luxuriant 
display they make of oranges and other fruits of the 
south, and rich flowers, impart to the streets an air of 
joyousness and abundance that is absolutely cheering. 
The monks, it is true, have disappeared ; they formerly 
swarmed in the streets, and now not a single one is to 
be seen in all Lisbon. In them the city has lost a 
very striking class among its population; yet it still 
retains much that impresses a stranger as being alto- 
gether dissimilar from that to which he has been accus- 
tomed, 

[The pusies general sketch of the Portuguese capital is 
derived from the narrative of a recent anonymous German tra- 
veller, whose pen has portrayed the leading characteristics of the 
city aud its inhabitants. e descriptions of the particular sub- 
jects of the engravings have been, and will be, supplied by a 
correspondent who has resided at or visited the places. | 


PRIMITIVE CARRIAGES, 


“ Tue first attempt at vehicular locomotion must neces- 
sarily haye been imperfect. Human beings residing 
on the banks of large rivers would naturally observe 
the facility wherewith trees and other vegetable pro- 
ductions floated on the surface, moving with the down- 
ward current, After this, the construction of a rude 
raft would be an easy transition. At the present day 
there exist people who go out fishing on rafts con- 





structed of bundles of dry rushes—lake fishermen in 
parts of South America. A long period probably 
elapsed ere the invention of the oar or paddle, for the 
purpose of moving wp the stream, induced the river 
travellers to construct, first a raft, and then a canoe, 
which might be worth preserving as a property of con- 
stant utility. But this was a mode of locomotion con- 
fined to a limited space. Vehicular conveyance by land 
was the must important desideratum. 

“ The first and most simple form of it would natu- 
rally be a land-raft or sledge, which, if not heavily 
loaded, would move in favourable localities with consi- 
derable facility, as over dried grass, or green turf, or ice, 
or on the surface of hardened snow. In the northern 
countries both of Europe and America the sledge is 
constantly used upon the snow at the present day; for 
which purpose it is better adapted than wheel vehicles, 
the great length of the two bearers preventing them 
from sinking in the snow as wheels would do. In the 
island of Madeira the heavy pipes of wine are drawn on 
sledges from the mountain vineyards to the seaports ; 
and part of the driver's business is to walk by thé side 
of them with a kind of mop, to keep the surface of the 
bare rock on which they ran constantly wetted, to dimi- 
nish the friction. Another instance is the sledge used 
by the London brewers, and drawn by a single horse, 
to convey barrels of light weight. But it is evident 
that, except under peculiar circumstances, the friction 
of sledges is so great as to cause a great loss of animal 
power; and, therefore, better vehicles must have been 
objects of desire at a very early period. In mountain- 
ous countries sledges could scarcely be used except 
down hills; and accordingly, in mountainous countries 
the next stage of improvement must have been first 
adopted.” 

The preceding paragraphs have been taken from the 
Introduction to ‘ English Pleasure Carriages; their 
Origin, History, Varieties, Materials, Capabilities, &c.,’ 
by William Bridges Adams, Esq., a work just pub- 
lished. In this introduction to an interesting book 
Mr. Adams traces what he considers to have been the ~ 
progress of the formation of primitive carriages. First, 
the sledge was lifted from the ground, on which it had 
been drawn by horses or oxen, and suspended from 
the backs of two or four of them by means of pack- 
saddles and lashings. In Spain and Portugal this rudé 
vehicle is still to be found, under the form of the litera 
or litter; which is, in fact, a sedan-chair borne by two 
mules, one before and one behind, the poles being slung 
to their pack-saddles. In England this sedan-chair is, 
or rather was, borne by men, In the East, the form 
ranges from a chair to the more luxurious one of a 
couch, and under the name of a palanquin it consti- 
tutes the principal vehicular conveyance of the rich, 
being borne by olive-complexioned men, more capable 
of endurance than quadrupeds in an enervating cli- 
mate. But the litter and the palanquin were alike im- 
perfect, inasmuch as they consumed a large amount of 
animal power for very little effect, the whole weight of 
the passenger and the vehicle also having to be borne 
as well as moved along. 

Having obtained the rude idea of a wheel and axle, 
it would be a very simple process to round the axle 
cross-beam, and place a frame on it capable of carrying 
burdens; the axle being confined to perform its revo- 
lutions at or near the centre of gravity of the frame, by 
thole-pins or guides similar to the rowlocks of a boat. 
The form of the frame would be a central pole or beam, 
sufficiently long to bear the bulk or volume of the load, 
and also to project forward between the two draught 
horses or oxen. Parallel with the central beam would 
be ranged two side bearers, and these would be con- 
nected together by cross framings or diagonal braces, 
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This would then be a car or cart, the simplest possible 
form of a wheel-carriage. 











[Car of Portugal. ] 


But it would soon be discovered that a cart thus 
constructed runs best in a straight line; and that to 
turn it in a circle, unless it be a circle of very large 
size, causes an immense quantity of friction. The 
reason of this is, that, in the act of turning, one wheel 
has a tendency to revolve faster than another, the outer 
track being longer than the inner one. To obviate this 
difficulty, the cart-maker or driver would soon contrive 
that each wheel should revolve on its own centre. 
Instead of fixing the cross-beam or axle in a square 
hole, they would contrive it to play easily in a round 
one of a conical form, that being the easiest form for 
adjustment. The principle of this cart would be pre- 
cisely that of the antique cars used by the Greeks and 
Romans for the purposes of war and festivity, the 
battle, the triumph, and the Olympic games; the only 
distinction being in the absence or presence of orna- 
mental work, and the general superiority or inferiority 
of the construction, or rather workmanship. The rude 
carts used by the poor peasantry of Chile for their 
agricultural purposes in remote districts are constructed 
in the manner above described, 














Car of Chile.] 


It is evident that a machine made in the rade manner 
described could not be well adapted for very rapid 
motion, without a great expenditure of animal power, 
especially if it were loaded. The axle, being of wood, 
must necessarily be of considerable size; and working 
in wood also, a rapid motion would cause se much 
friction, that it would soon be cut through, even though 
the hardest woods might be sought, and lubricating 
substances applied. The wheels, procured at an ex- 
pense of much labour, would quickly become useless ; 
large-sized trees would, become scarcer ; and reducing 
the size of the wheels would increase the friction, 
already too great. To provide a remedy for this would 
be the next task of invention. 

The ox-carts of the Pampas, which form the trading 
caravans of the great steppes of Spanish America, are 
quaintly termed by the natives, barcos de tierra, i. e., 
“land-ships,” inasmuch as they ply for freight, and 
carry provisions and water with them over the deserts. 
Their height is about seven feet, in order to lessen the 
draught as much as possible, and also to enable them 
to cross the deep streams and gullies. On the frame 
of the cart a wattling of sticks is erected, six feet in 
height, and arched at the top, the sides being thatched 
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with rushes, and the roof covered with untanned hides, 
Not a particle of metal is used in its composition, 














’ [Ox-cart of the Pampas. } 


Amongst the settlers of Upper Canada and the in- 
land portion of the United States, are to be found the 
rudest four-wheeled vehicles used by civilized people. 
They are called waggons, and consist of an oblong 
packing-case of rough planks, beneath which the wheels 
are attached, the fore-wheels being contrived to turn or 
lock very slightly. They are used with one or two 
horses, whether for farm or other purposes. When 
used as a personal conveyance, a simple contrivance is 
resorted to to lessen concussion. A kind of framed 
chair, affixed to two bearers of elastic wood, is placed 
inside for the principal sitters; and if there be others, 
they rough it out as they best can. These rude springs 
are also used in the construction of gigs, or two-wheeled 
vehicles drawn by one horse. 

In addition to the illustrations of primitive carriages 
given by Mr. Adams, the following is added. King, 
in his ‘Munimenta Antiqua,’ conjectures that a par- 
ticular kind of agricultural cart, still used in parts of 
Wales, preserves in its form that of the ancient British 


[Welsh Agricultural Cart.] 


war-car, or chariot, such as it was previous to the in- 
vasion of the Romans. “ It is surely a striking fact,” 
he says, “that the present modern Welsh are no less 
remarkable for using a vast, unnecessary, and quite 


‘disproportionate number of carts or cars, on many occa- 


sions, than their ancestors were. I myself have seen, 
near Penrice, in Glamorganshire, a farmer carrying 
home a part of his harvest by means of a procession of 
twelve little carts, each drawn by one horse, with a 
man or woman riding upon it, and followed by a train 
of twelve single horses, each having a man or woman 
riding in like manner, and carrying behind them merely 
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two or three shéaves of corn tied up in bags; whilst 
the whole convoy, though consisting of twenty-four 
riders and horses, and twelve carts, did not carry home 
more corn than would have been a load for an English 
waggon, nor perhaps so much. 

“That the resemblance between the ancient British 
ears and the modern Welsh little low-built cars is not 
founded on idle conjecture, will plainly appear, if we 
consider that no sort of carriage of any kind of con- 
struction that can be conceived can’ so well agree with 
Cesar’s description of the manner in which they were 
used in battle.” Some of these Welsh cars are destitute 
of wheels. 

In comparing these rude machines given above with 
our elegaut modern vehicles, we may smile at the con- 
trast. But there is yet great room for improvement. 
What, for instance, is our omnibus but a huge, clumsy, 
nuisy vehicle, of the form of which, in a few years, it is 
to be trusted we will be heartily ashamed. Consider- 
able improvements have of late taken place in the form 
and construction of the cabriolets which ply in the 
streets. One thing is noticeable; a long period often 
elapses before any alteration takes place in any machine 
commonly used: but let a bold innovator start any 
thing which, to use a vulgar word, “ takes,” and the 
idea is immediately eagerly followed up. Are our work- 
men and inventors to be considered merely as a flock of 
sheep, who only run in the direction of a more forward 
leader, heedless whether the route be right or wrong? 
Such a book as that of Mr. Adams is calculated to do 
good in this respect. 





THE POST OFFICE—ITS EXTENSION AND 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue Post Office is one of the constituents of our social 
economy, of which we have had good reason to be 
proud*. It is a great national institution; one iu 
which every member of the community is deeply inter- 
ested; and whose benefits are freely open to all. It 
knits together the extremities of the empire; or rather, 
like the piston of an engine, keeps the whole machine of 
the country in motion.. No wonder, therefore, amid the 
many internal alterations and improvements which have 
of late years been going on, that attention should be 
strongly directed towards the Post Office. Our popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing ; commerce is multiplying 
and. extending ; steam-boats enter every port ; and 
railroads are stretching across the country, on which 


engines will be running, compared with the speed of 


which the fleetest of our admirably-conducted mail- 
couches will be but as the tortoise to the hare. 

Hitherto it has been a matter of boast, that not only 
did the Post Office afford an excellent means of speedy 
and safe communication, but, after defraying its own 
expenses, it yielded a considerable amount of money to 
the revenue of the country. We may say, in round 
numbers, that, at an expense of 500,000/., it yielded a 
profit of 1,500,000/. annually. The question has been 
repeatedly agitated,—Is this a social good? Is it right 
to put the Post Office on the same footing as the 
Cusioms, or the Excise? Or is it not, in the language 
of a homely proverb, making a shilling at the expense 
of a pound ? 

Evils, not inconsiderable, have arisen out of the high 
rates of postage. Of all expenses which we are called 
upon to pay, that of postage should be paid most cheer- 
fully, because it is for a service performed. ‘But, more 
being demanded than is sufficient to defray the expense 
of the service, the people have been led to look at the 

* A history and description of the Post Office will be found in 
No, 117, vol, iii., of the * Peuny Magazine.’ 
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payment more in a grudging than in 4 cheerful light ; 
and this has produced, amongst other evils, the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. A habit of hunting after members of Parliament 
to get letters franked. Mere economy has not solely 
produced this habit, for there is involved in it an idea 
of honour or of respect; and the receiver of a letter is 
often much better pleased to receive it franked than to 
receive it post-paid. And, though importunity is some- 
times teasing, members of Parliament are rather grati- 
fied than otherwise in giving franks to friends, casual 
acquaintances, or constituents, for all men have a 
natural tendency to be pleased in the exercise of an 
influence or power which gives pleasure to others. 
Economy, however, has a considerable share in pro- 
ducing the habit of seeking, often at a loss of time, for 
franks from members of Parliament. Now, does it ever 
enter into the head of a person who procures a frank to 
cover a letter on his own private business, that he is 
thereby committing a social wrong—an injury on his 
neighbour? Never. Is not this an evil? Has not 
the person who cannot get a frank as much right to 
have Ais letter carried free by the Post as the man who 
can? Yet nobody thinks so. The man who happens 
to be acquainted with a member of the legislature, or, 
not being acquainted, steps up to him and asks the 
favour without circumlocution, is merely considered by 
his less fortunate neighbour as being “lucky.” Frank- 
ing was bestowed on members of the legislature and 
official personages to uphold their dignity, and to enable 
them to maintain a prompt and unrestricted communi- 
cation on all matters appertaining to their station or 
office. But the extensive practice of covering the 
letters of individuals on their own private business is 
an infraction of the rights of the community; it is 
unjust ; it makes the Post Office, which ought to be 
equally the servant and instrument of all the unpri- 
vileged, to work partially, and, as long as postage 
remains a tax, divides that tax unfairly. 

2nd. The high rates of postage have created a very 
general habit of sending letters in parcels, and by 
individuals, instead of through the Post Office, to the 
evasion of the law. Now, whatever induces us to con- 
tract a habit of evading a law is bad. Yet many of us 
who send letters contrary to the law would laugh at 
the idea of being placed in the same category with 
smugglers. But, if the law has decreed that a revenue 
shall be raised from letters as well as from lace, why 
should not the revenue be equally collected until the 
law is repealed ? 

3rd. Although the Post Office is extensively used, it 
is but little used by the bulk of the labouring popula- 
tion. Mark the postman as he enters a little street in- 
habited by working people. His rat-tat echoes through 
it. Windows are thrown up, and neighbours crane their 
necks, or they come running to their doors, to see who 
it is that has got a letter, and then to wonder who it is 
from. It may be a letter from a son or a daughter at 
a distance; it is eagerly grasped, the ls. or the ls. 3d. 
is paid, it is opened, spelled through, and, when the 
excitement is over, and it is ascertained that all is well, 
a grudging feeling rises in the heart, for the 1s. or the 
ls. 3d. might have got them their dinner, 

An extensive lowering of the rates of postage would 
produce many benefits. 

It would enhance prodigiously the value of the Post- 
Office to commerce, and multiply to a large extent 
commercial intercourse. 

It would aid the progress of education, and draw out 
strongly feelings of attachment and regard for each 
other amongst the various members of the community. 

For, the man who would not write when it would 
cost him a sixpence or a shilling would be tempted to 
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write when it would cost him only a penny. To be 
sure, one great obstacle on the part even of those who 
can write is the want of facility in writing. The man 
or the woman who can express themselves clearly by 
speech, may, from the want of practice, feel quite be- 
wildered in sitting down to put their ideas on paper. 
Actustomed to talk they can talk, and that, it may be, 
well; unaccustomed to write, when they begin a letter 
they feel as if a weight were on their brain and pen. 
Take two men of equal intelligence and firmness of 
brain; let the one be accustomed and the other unac- 
customed to writing—see what a difference it makes 
between them! Give to school-boys when they part— 
give to young men attached to each other when they 
go to different places to earn their bread—give to re- 
lations when they separate—give to the bulk of our 
working population an easy and facile means of com- 
munication, and the unused pen will be taken up more 
frequently. Writing, which is but the tool of education, 
will be more prized, a certain degree of coherence of 
thought will be attained, and there will arise around us 
a generation of working people taking a greater in- 
terest in each other, more intelligent, and better able to 
use their intelligence. 

In Mr. Rowland Hill’s pamphlet on the ‘ Post 
Office,’ he proposes a plan by which letters might be 
conveyed over the entire kingdom “at the uniform rate 
of one penny each.” What an extraordinary effect 
such an arrangement would have! It has been ob- 
jected to the plan, that such an extensive lowering of 
the rates of postage would bring an extraordinary flood 





of letters on the Post Office,—so much so as to render | 
their distribution impossible. It might just as well be | 
objected, that, if we connect London with all parts of | 
the kingdom by rail-roads, on some extraordinary occa- } 
sions,—such as a coronation,—the streets would be 
choked up. Besides, the habits of people are not 
changed in a day—commercial men would reap the | 
first advantage—the other advantages would require to 
grow. 


The following statements are from Mr, Hill's 
pamphlet :— 
The number of letters —- with postage 
which pass through ail the post-offices of the 
United Kingdom per annum is about* .,.. 88,600,000 
The number of franked letters * ...++.+..+++ 7,400,000 
30,900,000 


The number of newspapers* ....+...00++ 
Total number of letters and newspapers per ann, 126,000,000 





The annual expenses of all kinds at present aref £696,569 


“The average cost of conveying a letter or news- 
paper, including the cost of collecting the tax, is, under 
the present arrangements, about 1}d. 

“In the total of expenses here given some are how- 
ever included which ought not to enter into the caleula- 
tion ; certain expenses, as the cost of the packet service, 
for instance, are undoubtedly capable of great reduc- 
tion: others, as the cost of expresses, and of many by- 
posts, are met by special charges. 

“Taking the number of letters and newspapers to be 126,000,000, 
the average apparent cost of the primary distribution of news- 





* The total number of letters, &c., transmitted through the 
Post is a statistical fact altogether unknown: the statement here 
given is the result of an estimate, which, however, may be relied 
upon as sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. 

+ Finance Accounts for the year 1835, pp- 55—57. The great 
increase in the number of pers since the reduction of the 
duty (already about one-fourth) must be expected in some degree 
to increase of the Post Office; the increase cannot, 


however, be such as materially to affect this calculation. [Ou 
account of the great increase of 
mail-coaches are 


passengers, the Post 
contractors. } 


newspapers lately, some of the 
to run without their usual number of 


making a recompense to the mail-coach 








[J uny 22, 


pers, letters, &c., within the United Kingdom, is for each 84 
undredths of a penny. 
“Of which the expense of transit is one-third, or 28 hundredths 
of a penny. 
“And the cost of receipt, delivery, &c., two-thirds, or 56 hun- 
dredths of a penny. 


** But it must be recollected that the cost of transit 
for a given distance will, under ordinary circumstances, 
be in tolerably direct proportion to the weight carried ; 
and as a newspaper or franked letter weighs on an 
average as much as several ordinary letters, the average 
expense of transit for a letter chargeable with postage 
is probably about one-third of the amount above stated, 
or nine-hundredths of a penny. The chargeable letters 
do not weigh more than about one-fourth of the whole 
mail,” 





Sagacity of the Ox.—It is in the southern part of Africa 
that the triumph of the ox is complete. His intelligence 
seems to exceed anything that we have seen of the horse, 
and he is but little inferior to that most sagacious of all 
quadrupeds, the dog. Among the Hottentots, these ani- 
mals are their domestics, and the companions of their plea- 
sures and fatigues; they are both the protectors and the 
servants of the Caffre, and assist him in attending his 
flocks, and guarding them against every invader. While 
the sheep are grazing, the faithful backely, as this kind of 
oxen is called, stands and grazes beside them. Still atten- 
tive, however, to the looks of his master, the dackely flies 


| round the field, obliges the herds of sheep that are straying 


to keep within proper limits, and shows no mercy to robbers 
who attempt to plunder, nor even to strangers; but it is 
not the plunderers of the flock alone, but even the enemies 
of the nation, that these backelies are taught to combat. 
Every army of Hottentots is furnished with a proper herd 
of these creatures, which are let loose against the enemy. 
Being thus sent forward, they overturn all before them ; 
they strike down with their horns, and trample with their 
feet, every one who attempts to oppose them, and thus often 
procure their masters an easy victory before they have 


| begun to strike a blow.—Library of Useful Knowledge— 


Cattle, 


The Uralian Mines.—In quantity, as well as in financial 
importance, the iron undoubtedly far surpasses the other 
metallic produce of the country. There is annually fabri- 
cated the enormous quantity of 7,400,000 poods (132,000 
tons) of iron; of which quantity four-sevenths are consumed 
by the inhabitants of European Russia, two-sevenths by 
those of the Asiatic division of the empire, and one-seventh 
is exported to the south and south-west. As the total popu- 
lation of the Russian empire is estimated to be about 
53,000,000, we are justified in supposing that, the inhabit- 
ants of contiguous countries included, not above 70,000,000 
of men divide among them annually the above-mentioned 
quantity of metal ; whence we arrive at the surprising con- 
clusion that in that quarter of the earth every individual 
consumes annually above four pounds of iron. If the quan- 
tity of iron annually produced in the Ural were united into 
one mass, it would form a ball of only fifty feet diameter ; 
and, supposing the ore to have five times the bulk of the 
metal which it yields, the consumption of 100 years would 
yet reduce the Urai only by a spherical mass of 403 feet in 
diameter. From this point of view we see in a striking 
manner the littleness of human labours; for the ore con- 
sumed in 100 years falls greatly short of the rich mass of 
the hill of Blagodat alone, where it rises from the plain near 
Cushva; and many centuries must roll over before the 
superficial ores near the Uralian mines, now in operation, 
= > entirely exhausted.—E£rman's Journey round the 

arth. 





PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


IF any one takes up a map of the world, and traces 
the progress of geographical knowledge from the earliest 
period to the present time, he will have a lively idea of 
the manner in which this, as well as every other, depart- 
ment of science and information, has gradually expanded 
from an extremely limited to its present enlarged range. 
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The early Greeks imagined that the small extent of 
country which they inhabited was the centre of the 
universe, and that some of the more distant islands of 
the Mediterranean were the abode of strange and un- 
couth beings. ‘The regions which they had never visited 
were literally to them the realms of imagination and 
fable, surrounded by the river Ocean. When they 
became acquainted with a much larger portion of the 
earth’s surface, they still believed that the parts unex- 
plored were inhabited by a race of fabulous creatures. 
This was the natural result of want of knowledge, which 
attaches something marvellous to everything that is 
unexamined and unknown. In the early period of 
navigation, not only was a knowledge of the earth 
limited to a small circle, but the information relative 
to those parts which came under notice was imperfect 
and inexact. Even after Britain had formed a part of 
the Roman empire, and the garrisons of the island had 
exercised an influence in the choice of emperor, the 
notions which prevailed in the most civilized part of 
the world, only about a century after the legions had 
been recalled, represented Britain as the region of pro- 
digy and fable. During the interval the intercourse 
with the island had almost ceased; and, the link which 
had connected it with Roman civilization being broken, 
it was consigned to the darkness which overspread 
other remote parts of the known world. Procopius, 
the first historian of the Lower Roman Empire, writing 
in the sixth century, relates that the souls of those who 
die in Gaul are nightly borne to the shores of Britain 
by the boatmen of Friesland and Batavia. ‘* These 
boatmen,” he says, “‘ see no one; but in the dead of 
night a terrible voice calls them to their mysterious 
office. They find by the shore strange and unknown 
boats ready to sail; they feel the weight of the souls 
which enter them, one after the other, till the gunwale 
of the boat sinks to the level of the water. ‘Neverthe- 
less they still see nothing. The same night they reach 
the coast of Britain. Another voice calls the ghosts 
one by one, and they land in silence*.” Distant 
countries continued long to be regarded in this unen- 
lightened spirit, until commerce led to intercourse with 
them, and it was then displayed in the form of national 
prejudices and overweening national pride; but even 
these are becoming much less inveterate as more ample 
opportunities are afforded for forming just and popular 
opinions, ‘The people of different countries are com- 
mencing to imitate that which they see good in a 
neighbouring nation, and thus institutions are improved, 
and civilization advances. 

Venerable Bede and Alfred the Great were the first 
who attempted to impart a knowledge of geography in 
this country. Bede translated an account of a visit to 
the Holy Land; and a century afterwards Alfred 
translated a work on geography by Orosius, which 
gives a view of the various nations and kingdoms of the 
world in the fifth century. Alfred introduced many ad- 
ditions in his translation, particularly a minute account 
of Germany, and the relation of a voyage in the Baltic, 
and another towards the North Pole, neither of which 
contain instances of irrational credulity, but such in- 
formation concerning the political state and social con- 
dition of the people whose countries were visited as 
would be sought for by an intelligent inquirer of the 
present day. Both Bede and Alfred were men in 
advance of their age; and Mr. Sharon Turner, in his 
* History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ has given, from a MS. 
of the tenth century, a few specimens of the utter 
ignorance which prevailed amongst men who, being 
able to write, were then regarded as endowed with much 
learning, and may be supposed to have possessed the 
best information concerning the subjects on which they 

* Sismondi's ‘ Fall of the Roman Ewpire,’ vol. ii. p. 176, 





wrote. The most unvinstrueted person in the British 
empire would not now listen to the statements which 
were gravely put forth by our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
Such marvellous stories appropriately flourished along 
with superstitions which rendered life a course of con- 
stant apprehension. The most natural events were 
blindly regarded as portents of evil or harbingers of 
good, and the fear of calamities might overwhelm a 
man while engaged in the most rational pursuit ; or, if 
a favourable omen had inspired him with prosperous 
forebodings, the occurrence of an event in its accus- 
tomed natural course might suddenly, and with as 
little reason, dismay him with unanticipated misfortune. 
An acquaintance with geography may be supposed to 
have little direct concern with a man’s happiness; but 
such knowledge, by enlightening the mind,. puts to 
flight a host of errors which do materially disturb the 
equanimity of life. 

The following extracts from the MS. alluded to relate 
to some supposed region in the East, and, with the sub- 
joined map, convey an idea of the excessive credulity of 
the times :—“ There is a place in the way to the Red 
Sea which contains red hens, and if anybody touches 
them, his hands and all his body are burnt immediately. 
Pepper is guarded by serpents, which are driven away 
by fire, and this makes the pepper black. There are 
people with dogs’ heads, boars’ tusks, and horses’ 
manes, and breathing flames; also ants as big as dogs, 
with feet like grasshoppers, red and black. These crea- 
tures dig gold for fifteen days. Men go with female 
cameis and their young ones to fetch it, which the ants 
permit on having liberty to eat the young camels.” 
The same learned work informed our ancestors that 
there were human beings fifteen feet high, with two 
faces on one head ; others with no heads, who had eyes 
and mouths in their breasts, who were eight feet tall 
and eight feet broad; and some who had eyes which 
shone with the lustre of a lamp. They peopled all un- 
known countries with beings equally uncouth. Even in 
the neighbouring country of Gaul it is stated that there 
were men twenty feet high, who had heads like lions, 
and mouths like the sails of a windmill. This tissue of 
absurdities might be much extended if any good pur- 
pose could be served by adding to the catalogue other 
monstrous creations, which indicate little invention or 
imagination. The subjoined map is taken from a MS. 
of the tenth century in the Cottonian Library *, and 
is written partly in Latin and partly in Anglo-Saxon. 
It is rude and literal enough; and it might have been 
supposed that, even with the imperfect knowledge of 
geography which the Anglo-Saxons possessed at this 
period, they could have constructed a more accurate 
chart of the parts which are nearest to them. The 
defects of the map are most apparent in the dispropor- 
tionate size and inaccurate position of places. The 
island to the left of Ireland is probably meant for one 
of the western islands of Seotland; but it is by far too 
large, and is very incorreetly placed. The same remark 
will apply to the islands in the Mediterranean. Tlie 
form given to the Black Sea appears to be just such as 
would be consequent upon loose information derived 
from mariners. However, in the absence of scientific 
surveys of any coast, and considering the little inter- 
course which took place between distant countries, this 
Anglo-Saxon map presents as accurate an outline as 
perhaps ought to be expected. If any person whose 
eye has not been educated by long practice, and who 
possesses only an ordinary knowledge of geography, 
were to attempt to give an outline of the map of 
Europe, with its various divisions, he would find it 
perhaps impossible to avoid making gross blunders, 
although his eye had been familiar with the best maps. 

* Marked Tiberius, B. 5, 
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The Anglo-Saxons, however, had a more difficult task 
to perform—that of giving an outline from descriptions 
which were generally vague and contradictory. Hence 
some of the inaccuracies of the map before us. The 
Caspian sea is given in the form of a large bay instead 
of an inland lake; and the Baltic, with which it might 
be supposed they should have been familiar, is quite as 
incorrectly delineated. Even the form of Britain itself 
is not accurately given, and the Land’s End stretches 
almost as far westward as does Ireland. The moun- 
tain on which Noah’s Ark rested after the flood, and 
the place where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, are, 
however, exactly determined ; and the Pillars of Her- 
cules, which once bounded the navigation of the early 
Greek mariners, are placed at the entrance of the Medi- 
¢erranean as if they were real and substantial instead 
of being merely imaginary. The limited tract of coun- 
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try inhabited by the tribes of Israel is extended in the 
map far beyond the bounds of Syria. Jerusalem is 
correctly placed, and that city was visited in the Anglo- 
Saxon times; but the upper portion of the map exhi 

bits so much confusion both in the size of countries and 
their position, as to be nearly unintelligible unless com- 
pared with a modern map. It should be recollected 
that in this map the north, instead of being at the top, 
is on the left side, and consequently the east is the 
uppermost point of the map. This arrangement ren- 
ders it more perplexing, but by comparison with a 
modern map, a general, though imperfect, resemblance 
may be traced in the outlines of different countries and 
seas. The Pyrenees and Alps would look like arms of 
the sea if they were not, as well as other chains of 
mountains, distinguished by a plain line drawn under 

neath them. : 
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[Anglo-Saxon Map of the Tenth Century. ] 
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